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For Friends’ Review. 


LIFE OF WILLIAM ALLEN. 
(Continued from page 227.) 


We find the diary of William Allen for 1821 
opening with the expression of a desire for puri- 
fication from whatever obstructed the work of 
grace in his own soul; and this is quickly fol- 
lowed by notices of active exertions for the 
reformation of the most degraded classes of so- 
ciety. ‘The connection of ignorance and neglected 
education with crime, was a subject which 
claimed his attention at this time; as the evidence 
of this connection supplies a stimulus for the 
extension of education to the poor, and particu- 
larly for the diffusion of the Holy Scriptures 
amongst the neglected classes. ‘The acquaint- 
ance which he had formed with men occupying 
conspicuous stations in the world, and the esti- 
mation in which he was held by many of them, 
furnished opportunities, which he was careful to 
improve, of calling the attention of such men to 
the melioration of the condition of the poor. In 
a letter to Lord Bathurst, we find his attention 
solicited to the situation of the poor in Malta and 
the Ionian Isles; and in this communication the 
necessity and practicability of raising the moral 
and physical condition of the poor in those 
islands are urged in a pleasing and Christian 
spirit. 

Near this time we find the subject of this re- 
view interesting himself in a renewed effort to 
improve the criminal code of his own country; 
he, incompany with another person, carrying to 
the Houses of Parliament no less than thirty- 
nine petitions upon this subject. 

In the summer of this year, he performed a 
religious visit to the mectings of Friends in the 
counties of Sussex and Surry, in the course of 
which he had occasion to observe the great want 
of a proper system of education among the 
labouring classes; and he not only made exten- 
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sive inquiries himself into the state of the agri- 
cultural population, but employed a person to 
visit the villages in Sussex to collect information 
relative to the instruction received by the chil- 
dren of the labouring class. This investigation 
increased a desire, which he had long entertained, 
to promote the establishment of schools of in- 
dustry, in which the children might be so em- 
ployed, during a portion of their time, as to 
defray, at least in part, the expense of their lite- 
rary instruction. Finding many benevolent per- 
sons willing to unite with him, he prepared a 
plan for carrying his desires into effect; and 
was eventually led to engage in an extensive 
scheme of philanthropy, which he carried on at 
Lindfield for many years. ‘Io prevent the ne- 
cessity of recurring to this subject, a brief 
account of this establishment, as collected from 
subsequent pages of his biography, will be given 
here. 

We do not find that anything effectval was 
accomplished until the year 1825. The object 
in view was to meliorate the temporal, moral, 
and social condition of the agricultural class, by 
inducing habits of industry and economy, and 
cutting off the servile dependence on parish re- 
lief, that last resource of indolence and neglect, 
on which the labouring poor were accustomed to 
rely. Regarding the education of the children 
as essential to the attainment of his object, he 
was at the expense of erecting, at Lindfield, com- 
modious school-rooms with work-shops adjoin- 
ing. Separate schools were formed, viz., one 
for boys, another for girls, and a third for in- 
fants, with suitable teachers for each. The ele- 
mentary branches of learning were taught, and 
their religious instruction was deduced from the 
Holy Scriptures; and none were excluded on 
account of the religious opinions of their parents. 
The children were employed, during a part of 
the day, in occupations suited to their ages and 
sexes, ‘under the supervision of suitable in- 
structors. 

Soon after the establishment of the schools, 
John Smith, M. P., being actuated by senti- 
ments similar to those of William Allen, pur- 
chased an estate, called Gravely, consisting of 
about one hundred acres, in the immediate vici- 
nity of Lindfield, and subsequently built upon it 
eighteen cottages for labourers, with an acre and 
a quarter of land to each. Other cottages were 
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afterwards erected, with larger apportionments 
of land. By these allotments of small pieces of 
ground, which the labouring classes were per- 
mitted to cultivate for their own advantage, con- 
siderable improvement in their physical comforts 
and moral habits were experienced; the appear- 
ance of the children became more respectable, 
and the former dependence upon parish relief 
was to some extent withdrawn. 

At a subsequent period, William Allen insti- 
tuted an experiment to ascertain how far an 
institution, in which the children should be 
boarded, clothed, and instructed, could be made 
to support itself by the labour of the pupils. 
With this view he made preparations at Lind- 
field for the accommodation of twelve boys, 
whom he proposed to receive upon low terms, 
and educate in habits of industry. ‘Though he 
paid close attention to the establishment at Lind- 
field, and had the satisfaction of witnessing the 
benefits resulting from his labours, we do not 
find a specific account how far the experiment 
of the boarding school succeeded or failed. 

In the autumn of 1822, a congress of ambassa- 
dors from the allied sovereigns, viz., Great 
Britain, Russia, Austria, Prussia, and France, 
being about to convene at Verona, to deliberate 
on the general concerns of Europe, William 
Allen, feeling particularly anxious that some 
measures might be adopted, effectually to stop 
the African slave-trade, could not feel himself 
excused from attempting an interview with the 
Emperor of Russia, upon whose co-operation he 
fully relied. As it was known that Alexander 
would pass ‘through Vienna on his way, W. 
Allen concluded to procure an interview at that 
place. He accordingly addressed a letter to the 
Emperor, reminding him of the visit paid to him 
at Petersburg, and of the heavenly covering with 
which they were then favoured, and soliciting 
permission to see him as early as convenient 
after his arrival at Vienna. ‘This letter was de- 
livered to Count Lieven, the Russian minister at 
London, who promised to send it by the first 
opportunity. 

Having obtained the concurrence of his monthly 
meeting, and the needful documents from the 
officers of the government, William Allen set 
out on his journey, on the 6th of 9th month, 
1822, accompanied by his nephew, Daniel Han- 
bury. 

In passing through Nuewied, a town of West- 
phalia, they found a society, denominated In- 
spirees, which was said to have existed upwards 
of a century. On several points they hold the 
doctrines of Friends. In respect to the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, the unlawfulness of war 
and oaths, and the obligation of water baptism, 
and the use of bread and wine, they agree with 
us: in regard to silent worship their practice is 
different from ours. To some of them, W. 
Allen was able to address a few words in their 
own language—the German. 
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Soon afier their arrival at Vienna, the Pp 
peror Alexander gave William Allen the = 
sired opportunity, assigning an evening foes 
eight till after ten to conversation with }j,, 
The cordial manner in which this visit wa: “a 
ceived, set our friend entirely at liberty to » re 
his mind to the Emperor on various etnserien 
subjects, He explained the plan which he w». 
then forming, and afterwards carried into effert 
at Lindfield; and suggested the idea tha; . 
scheme of that kind, if introduced among the 
peasantry of Russia, might be of essential a. 
vantage to the seigneurs as well as the serfs 
The suppression of the African slave-trade being 
a subject in which he was most deeply interes:. 
ed, he endeavoured to impress the Emperor 
with a just conviction of its extent and atrocity. 
He showed him a drawing of a slave-ship, which 
had been recently captured ; and the instruments 
of torture employed in the traffic. The object 
which William Allen wished to accomplish was 
to procure from the Congress, about to convene 
at Verona, a joint declaration that the African 
slave-trade should in future be regarded as piracy, 
or, if this could not be done, that those engage: 
in it should be placed out of the protection oi 
their countries’ laws. It appeared, by this and 
other interviews, that the Emperor was very 
desirous of putting an effectual stop to that odious 
traffic. The Duke of Wellington, who appeared 
in the Congress on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment, favoured the extinction of the trade. The 
Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia 
were similarly inclined, but their ministers took 
but little interest in the subject; and the repre- 
sentatives of the French Government appear 
to have opposed the adoption of any effort to 
annihilate that cruel trade. ‘The Emperor as- 
sured William Allen that he had given his minis- 
ter positive orders to urge the extinction of the 
traffic. As only the five powers already men- 
tioned were represented in the Congress, the 
authority of that body was not judged competent 
to declare the slave-trade piracy by the law oi 
nations; and the various powers were left to 
adopt their own regulations on the subject. 

The African slave trade had previously been 
declared to be piracy by the laws of the United 
States, as far as our own citizens are concerned ; 
and a law of similar import was enacted by the 
British parliament in 1824, 

In the interview already mentioned, the situa- 
tion of the Greeks was brought to the view of the 
Emperor, who appeared to feel deeply for them, 
but could not see in what manner to interpose 
his authority for their protection, without in- 
volving his own nation ina war. In the un- 
varnished narrative before us, we find the subject 
of this review conversing on familiar terms will 
the master of nearly sixty millions of subjects, 
seeking no advantages for himself, but striving 
to engage the power and influence of that poten- 
tate to arrest the hand of the destroyer, and ‘0 
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extend the benefits of Christianity and civiliza- 
tion wherever that influence and power were 
felt, William Allen paid four visits to the Em- 
peror, in each of which, after the subjects which 
pressed most weightily upon his mind, were 
freely discussed, an opportunity was taken for 
silent retirement and religious communication. 
By the interference of Alexander, permission 
was obtained to print and circulate at Vienna, 
an address on the slave trade, issued by Friends 
in England, a copy whereof, translated into 
German, William Allen had with him. 

Before leaving Vienna, William Allen had 
ample occasion to deplore the condition of the 
poor refugees from Scio, who had escaped the 
Turkish massacre. A number of Greeks, resi- 
dent at Vienna, were desirous of raising a sub- 
scription for the relief of the sufferers, but the 
jealousy with which all their movements were 
watched by the officers of the government, who 
were fearful of offending the Turks, rendered it 
difficult to proceed in this charitable work. But 
the estimation in which the subject of our review 
was held by the Emperor of Russia, the Duke 
of Wellington, and others in conspicuous sta- 
tions, gave him such influence with the Austrian 
authorities, that, upon his application, permis- 
sion was readily granted to raise the subscription 
proposed. Some other important concessions 
to these suffering people were also obtained 
through his instrumentality. ‘This is a striking 
illustration of what disinterested benevolence, 
guided by religious principle, can accomplish. 

From Vienna, William Allen proceeded to 
Verona, and, after labouring to promote the ob- 
jects of his journey until the way appeared open 
for his release, he commenced his return towards 
his native land. In his way through Piedmont, 
he paid a visit to the Waldenses, who were 
living in rude simplicity, with very few of 
the usual conveniences of civilized life; yet the 
Son of Peace appeared to be no stranger to their 
humble habitations. He attended one of their 
religious meetings, and feeling concerned to ad- 
dress them, he spoke in the French language, 
wherein, he says, the words flowed almost as 
fluently as in his native tongue, As these people 
are protestants, in the midst of bigoted adherents 
to the Roman Catholic faith, they were subject- 
ed to numerous vexatious privations on account 
of their religious profession. ‘The persecutions 
of their ancestors, in the early days of the re- 
formation, hold a conspicuous place in ecclesias- 
tical history. 

Shortly after this visit, William Allen wrote 
to the Emperor of Russia, giving him a particu- 
lar account of the sufferings to which these in- 
nocent people were exposed. ‘This communica- 
tion was forwarded by a special messenger to 
Verona. It appears that very important privi- 
leges were conferred upon these people in con- 
sequence of this belt ieicinde though the pro- 
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ceedings in relation thereto are not minutely. de- 
scribed. 

At Stuttgard he had an interesting interview of 
nearly two hours, with the king and queen of 
Wurtemburg, in which he took occasion, from 
a notice of the visit to the Waldenses, to impress 
upon them the impropriety of rulers attempting 
to interfere with the religious persuasions of the 
people ; and he had the satisfaction to hear them 
express their opinion in favour of unrestricted 
toleration. ‘The interview closed with some 
communication which appeared to be cordially 
received. At this, as in other places, there was 
satisfactory evidence that he was leaving an 
open door behind him, at which future gospel 
labourers might find admittance. 

Near the last of the year he reached his own 
residence, peaceful and thankful for the preserva- 
tions experienced in this diversified engagement. 


(To be continued.) 


THOUGHTS ON PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
BY DR. GIUSTINIANI. 


I entered within the walls of the high cathe- 
drals, with their gigantic towers and gothic 
architecture; there I saw the ceremonies per- 
formed with all the splendour of outward pomp ; 
festoons, and drapery, and surplices; highly 
wrought pulpits, multi-coloured windows; the 
vault reverberating with the peals of the organ, the 
melodious voices of the children, the deep chant, 
and the majestic chorus. I saw their ritual, the 
mitre, and the crosier; my eye was charmed, 
but my heart—alas! my heart remained cold 
and oppressed. In vain there I sought my 
crucified Redeemer—lI beheld this as a Protes- 
tantism brought forth by the power of the world, 
which neither Luther, nor Calvin, nor other re- 
formers had ever contemplated; as a weak and 


vacillating child, disguised in the armour of 


Christianity ; as a negative Protestantism; an 
easy pillow on which to rest with pleasure, and 
sleep the sleep of death; as a Protestantism, 
alas! created but for painters and poets! TI left 
the place with tears in my eyes; crying, “Icha- 
bod, the glory is departed, for the ark of God is 
taken! ‘T'hey forgot God their Saviour; they 
believed not his Word, and hearkened not unto 
the voice of the Lord,’ but unto man: “ God 
desireth not sacrifices, but a broken spirit; a 
broken and a contrite heart he will not despise.” 
He desireth not exterior worships, not chants 
and notes; but the perfume, the harmony of a 
thankful, of a sensible heart, “of a heart of 
flesh.” 

In going along the street, and meditating on 
what I had witnessed, and on the feelings pro- 
duced in my heart, I was aroused by songs, 
neither so studied nor so melodious as those 
which I had left, but which appeared to be 
emanations of the heart; I felt myself attracied, 
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and was induced to enter the house where they 
proceeded from. An old violoncello was the 
leading instrument; girls and boys, who had 
never seen a note, were the choristers; the 
people not only unacquainted with music, but 
apparently deficient in the taste for that art, ac- 
companied them inharmoniously. New feelings 
came over my soul. I asked myself, is this 
worshipping God? Are sounds like these 
agreeable to God? Is it a means of salvation for 
the perishing souls of men? Has Jesus com- 
manded it? or, is it acopying after the great ca- 
thedrals? In the time that my mind was occu- 
pied in putting these questions, the hymn had 
ceased, and the preacher had begun to pray. 
The people answered with groanings, but not 
those “groanings which cannot be uttered ; ” 
they were with utterable groanings, men! 
Glory be to God! Blessed be God! My mind 
was disturbed, and my heart neither ele, ated nor 
edified ; the senses were excited, but that calm 
was not produced in my spirit so indispensable 
in the presence of the Eternal Judge of the earth. 
I asked a man who was near me, if the Lord 
was deaf that they prayed so loud? He replied, 
“the Lord is not deaf, but we think that you are 
deaf.” Then I adored my crucified Redeemer 
with all my heart; and magnified the operations 
of his works of grace which he had done for me. 
I blessed his name, that through his tender mer- 
cy my ears were shut to the wisdom of man, 
and opened to the voice of the good Shepherd. 
I felt that such a worship excited the senses and 
“quenched the spirit;’’ that Christianity be- 
came a work of man, and not of grace. Salva- 
tion must come from “our God which sitteth 
upon the throne, and the Lamb.”’ When the 
voice arises from a penitent heart, and not from 
the excitement of our neighbour, it will be sanc- 
tified “ of the Spirit unto obedience, and sprink- 
ling of the blood of Jesus Christ; by whom we 
have access by faith into this grace wherein we 
stand, and rejoice in hope of the glory of God.” 

Afier the service was over, I joined in con\er- 
sation with two pious ladies. One said, “ How 
delightful the sermon was!’’ ‘The other replied, 
“Oh, it was beautiful!’’ I asked them what 
their souls had profited by it, and what they re- 
membered which could improve their mind? 
Neither answered ; but af.er a short pause one 
groaned and sighed, and the other said, “I hope 
we have profited something.”’ But I could evi- 
dently see that my fair companions were pleased 
without receiving spiritual or intellectual benefit ; 
they were entertained, but not edified ; delighted, 
but not instructed. I said afterwards to those 
ladies, “'The reasons which your preacher ad- 
duced may persuade the mind, but not convince 
the heart; in‘ellect must have its proofs, the 
heart equally its demonstrations and e: idences ; 
and they do not corsist in trepida.ions, and in 
thumping the Bible, but in the power of that 
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to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, ang of 
the joints and marrow!’ Yes; ina renewed 
heart only reside the qualifications of 4 true 
Christian, and not in groaning and amens: it " 
faith, love, hope, assurance in the promises of 
our blessed Jesus, which unite believers ¢ jy Spirit 
and in truth:” and in the spirit we are better ip. 
structed than by the reasoning of man; because 
we have the consoling promise of the Holy 
Scriptures, that ‘God had revealed them unio 
us by his Spirit, and the spiritual judgeth 4)) 
things.’ Ina renewed heart only,” I continued 

“reside these qualifications, which support th; 2 
with patience amid the temptations of their life. 

it is from the heart that the most elevated senti- 
ments, the most noble effects, the most magnani- 
mous actions generate. From this source spring 
the precious tear-drops of tenderness and pity, 
of joy and consolation. ‘Through the heart the 
pleasures of this life are rendered precious, while 
its evils find comfort and alleviation.” 

The following Lord’s-day one of my friends 
came to conduct me toa chapel, to hearan eloquent 
preacher from the country; a storm prevented 
us from going as far as the desired chapel, and 
we were obliged to take shelter in a meeting- 
house of the Society of Friends. In siting 
down, and looking around, [ involuntarily made 
a contrast between the beaut.ful music of the 
splendid cathedral, the vociferation of the chapel, 
and the solemn silence of this place of worship ; 
where they who worship “ in spirit and in truth, 
and with patience, wait for that which we see not.” 
The luxury of the gothic temple, the insignifi- 
cance of the chapel, and simplicity and neainess 
of the place | was in, combined to absorb my 
every thought. ‘That passage which says,— 
“ Where two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst of them,” 
forcibly occurred to my mind ; and I was deeply 
impressed with the truth that our blessed Re- 
deemer cometh not in the midst of us by groans 
and exclamations, or even by the concordance of 
sweet sounds, but “for his name’s sake.” | 
was so transporied with joy, frcm this sient 
worship ; so elevated upon the wings of faith 
in a sublimer sphere, that I said in my heart, If 
the union in spirit and in truth of the children 
of God is so sweet here below, what will it be 
when we shall worship before the throne of God, 
with the great congregation, with the Cherubim 
of glory, with the angels and the redeemed fiom 
the earth, with the prophets and apostles; what 
joy we shall experience when we shall “ enter 
into the temple of God, and never depart, but 
serve him day and night;’’ when we shall sin 
no more there, neither expose to God our wants 
and miseries, because “ there shall be hunger no 
more, nei.her thirst any more, for the Lamb 
which is in the midst of the throne shall feed 
us: and there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying; neither shall there be any 


Word, of that *two-edged sword, piercing even! more pain; for the former things are passed 
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away, ands all things made new.” In those 
meditations, without being interrupted, the con- 

tion rose, shook hands with one another 
very heartily, except with me; I felt displeased 
wo be considered by them as a stranger at the 
moment I had worshipped with them before the 
throne of grace; when [ was united with them 
truly in the spirit of Christ. 

In going out, my friend, who was more ac- 
customed to a noisy sacrifice than to that of the 
contrite heart, said, “Have you noticed the 
‘dumb dogs,’ they appeared as if they were all 
dead?”’ I asked him what had been the subject 
of meditation with him the whole time? He 
answered, “Nothing! I like a good sermon, 
anda lively prayer. ‘They seemed to me as if 
they were sleeping; do they not pray?” On 
my answering that they did, but that they were 
waiting for the Spirit; he said, « How ean they 
know that they have the Spirit? And where 
does the Bible teach the church to meet together 
without saying anything? ”’ 

I replied, it is impossible for me to answer so 
many questions at once; but, if you will allow 
me, { will endeavour to give you reasons from 
what I have gleaned from the Bible; though, as 
you are aware, I am not one of their body. You 
ask me, “ Why they do not pray?” 

How can you say that they do not pray? 
Prayer is nothing more than an elevation of the 
soul towards God, in paying homage of adora- 
tion and gratitude to him; or a humiliation of 
our hearts before the throne of grace, to implore 
his pardon and assistance: this it is properly 
which constitutes prayer. I know that the ele- 
vation of a sanctified soul, or the humiliation of 
a contrite heart, can be expressed in words; but 
words are nothing if they are not the sincere 
testimony of the feelings of the heart. If aman 
meditates on the infinite attributes of God, and 
on the nothingness of self, and feels profound 
adoration in his affected heart—behold, he has 
prayed! If he elevates his eyes to the Most 
Holy, and the uneasiness of his conscience 
moves his heart tu feel his sins, and hastens his 
mind to his Father which is in heaven, to bless 
his mercy, to implore his favour—behold, he 
has prayed! The thought only of the benefits 
of God, of the unworthiness of man; of his 

justice and our rebellion ; the immense riches of 
his grace, and of the profound misery of human 
nature, a sigh escapes from his heart—behold, 
he has prayed! ‘The penetration only of deep 
feeling, of repentance and gratitude, and the de- 
sire to approach his Maker with the greatest 
confidence, through the intercession of Jesus 
Christ—behold, he has prayed! A sinner sub- 
dued by the influence of the Spirit of God, and 
soaring freely with the sentiments which fill his 
bosom—behold, he has prayed! A sinner who 
is desirous to bless his Redeemer, to confess his 
disobedience, to entrust his misery to him “ who 
searches the heart and tries the reins of man,” 
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and finding no words to express his love to him 
“who had before loved us,” his swollen heart 
redoubles its palpitations, his eyes become in- 
voluntary fountains, and fixed on the blessed 
cross of justice and love—has he not prayed! 
The intensity of our feelings towards those we 
love is at times so overpowering, that words fail 
to convey it; how can you say, then, that a 
people who wait in silence for the Spirit of God, 
to incite them to the utterance of their feelings, 
are dead; that they are asleep? Or, how can 
you ask, Why they do not pray ! 

Your second question is not less futile than 
the first. ‘* How can they know when they have 
the Spirit?’’ How can you know that you are 
in life, but by the effects which the living 
power produces in your body—the activity of 
the senses? It is the same with the spiritual 
life: “ where the spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.” A Quaker, who feels liberty to speak 
of the goodness and mercies of God, and to soar 
with his soul to his crucified Redeemer, has 
certainly the Spirit of our blessed Jesus. 

One of the effects of the Spirit is also farth. 
Like a child that is never suspicious of its nurse, 
and believes with all its heart the most extraor- 
dinary things that are related to it; in whose 
mind the idea never enters that it can be deceived ; 
so the Spirit of God is a spirit of faith, which 
bends natural resistance to the truth, humbles 
pride, and makes it submissive to his holy will 
to believe in his Word, without suspicion of that 
Word: “Thus ‘saith the Lord,” dissipates all 
doubts and objections; and the greatest use he 
thinks to make of his reason is, to cease to rea- 
son with the infallible and eternal One, and to 
submit, like the child to its nurse, believing God 
to be a greater philosopher than man. 

Charity and love are another sensible effect of 
the Spirit of God; and as the visible thing can 
only be enjoyed through the senses, so the spiri- 
tual thing can only be discerned through the 
Spirit. “God revealed them unto us by his 
Spirit; for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, 
the deep things of God.”” You may ask, Is the 
power of music, of chants, and songs, to excite 
or to produce, faith, charity, and love in our 
hearts? No! “God alone revealeth them unto 
us by his Spirit.” As the source of the spring 
is not to be found in the roaring of the torrent, 
but in the silent forest, so the Spirit of God is 
not manifested in the boisterous movements of 
our senses and passions, but in holy patience, 
and silent waiting on that “ Spirit who helpeth 
our infirmities, and maketh intercession for us.”’ 

Your third question is equally simple: — 
“ Where is it in the Bible that the church shall 
come together, remain, and separate withou 
saying anything?” 

Where is it found in the Bible that there 
should be external trappings, surplices, and 
mitres, violoncellos, and chantings? Jesus has 
taught us by his example the way we ought to 
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pray: “Before day he went out and deparied 
into a solitary place, and there he prayed.” 
Separated from the contentions of the world, re- 
tired in our heart, and solitary as at Gethsemane, 
we should “ watch and pray always, with sup- 
plication in the Spirit.” “Let none that wait 
on thee be ashamed, and their strength is to sit 
still,” says the Scripture. If the association of 
man had such a morai influence on our social 
life, that we should fly the bad and seek the 
good, how salutary must be the holy company 
of our blessed Jesus, with whom we have re- 
tired in the wilderness of our heart to receive 
those “ things which God hath prepared for them 
that love him?’’ Ah! a soul centred in itself, 
and united with its Saviour, should “ tribulation, 
or distress, or persecution, or famine, or naked- 
ness, or peril,’ or the voice of his conscience, 
make desolate his heart, yet he will be more than 
conqueror through him that before loved us. 
We have no want of music to excite our senses, 
for we carry Divine harmony in our hearts; it 
is “ Jesus who is all inall.”” We have no want 
of sermons; it is our blessed Jesus who speaks, 
who instructs, who edifies: it is no longer the 
voice of man which elevates us to the heavenly 
sphere; it is God who descends to man, who 
brings the heaven into our heart. We are “like 
a tree planted by the rivers of water, that bringeth 
forth his fruit in his season.” Like a plant, 
planted in a fertile ground, and nourished by its 
root, so is the sweet plant of faith rooted in our 
Redeemer, from whence we receive joy and 
peace, consolation and comfort, hope and life. 
Like the caliz of a flower, which opens itself 
from the beneficial rays of the sun; so from the 
influence of the Sun of Righteousness the heart 
becomes inflamed, its lukewarmness changed 
into zeal, the zeal into faith, the faith into love 
and hope. A sinner retired, silently waiting 
for the Spirit of God, is like a plant which in 
the stilly night is refreshed by the dew of hea- 
ven; his heart is revived and renewed by the 
influence of the Spirit of God.—The Christian 
Witness. 


A TESTIMONY 


From’ Tottenham Monthly Meeting, concerning 
Maria Fox, who died at Tottenham, on the 
15th of the First month, 1844. 


(Concluded from page 242.) 


In the Fifth month, 1827, she was united in 
marriage to our dear friend, Samuel Fox, then 
residing at Wellington, in Somersetshire, and to 
him she became a most tenderly attached and 
faithful companion, and to her beloved children, 
a very affectionate and ever watchful mother. 
During her residence in the west of England, 
she visited several parts of the nation, with the 
full concurrence of her friends at home, and to 
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the comfort and edification of thage 
whom she travelled. 

In the year 1838, Maria Fox became a mem. 
ber of this Monthly Meeting; and we have 3 
testimony to bear to the soundness and the au. 
thority of her ministry. It was a gifi bestowed 
by the great Head of the church, and she was 
concerned, faithfully to occupy it to his honour. 
She was repeatedly absent from us in the seryice 
of the gospel, and being careful to wait for the pur. 
tings forth and the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
she was given to feel the safety and the blessed. 
ness of moving in simple dependence upon Him, 
For the poor and the destitute, for the oppressed 
and the afflicted, for the very outcasts of society, 
—for those who were living as without God jy 
the world, her soul was oftentimes exercised he- 
fore the Lord: and in this village and neigh. 
bourhood, as well as in other parts, when travel. 
ling in the work of the ministry, her labours 
were especially directed to such as these. 

It was her concern in her daily walk, to carry 
out the principles of the gospel in the perform- 
ance of the various duties of life. The naturaj 
cheerfulness of her disposition, and her uniform 
kindness and sympathy, endeared her to the 
friends of this meeting. Her general charaeter 
was unobtrusive and retiring; but those powers 
of conversation, which, in early life, when the 
heart was full of the vivacity of youth, had ren- 
dered her an interesting companion, continued 
to be conspicuous, corrected, as they were, by 
age and experience, and regulated by the fear of 
God and the power of true religion. She knew 
how to sympathize with her dear children in 
their trials and temptations, entering with inte- 
rest into their pursuits and recreations; and, in 
her general intercourse with young people, she 
had the talent of combining innocent pleasure 
with religious instruction and mental culture. 

Whilst her heart was enlarged in charity to 
all, she was, from mature conviction, firmly at- 
tached to the principles and doctrines of our re- 
ligious Society, believing them to be in strict 
accordance with the New Testament. With 
powers of quick perception and a comprehen- 
sive mind, she was concerned that every part of 
divine truth might be received with reverent 
thanksgiving. She had no relish for writings 
of a controversial character, believing their ten- 
dency to be often injurious, and that they are not 
the source from whence ministers of the gospel 
are to derive their instruction: but being diligent 
in the reading of the Holy Scriptures and in 
meditating upon them, and waiting before the 
Lord for the enlightening influence of his Spirit, 
they were unfolded to her understanding, to her 
comfort and edification. 

Our beloved friend felt the preciousness of 
that redemption which comes through the Lord 
Jesus Christ; she loved Him because He first 
loved her, and gave Himself for her, and under 
the expansive influence of this love, strong were 
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ner desires that others might love Him also. | one occasion, after recovering from a severe fit 


She was often brought into a state of great self- 
sbasement; she knew she had nothing but what 
she had received, and felt altogether unworthy 
be employed in the service of her Lord; but 
receiving the religion of Christ as full of con- 
solation to the true believer, she did not indulge 
in gloom or distrust; on the contrary, it was 
her endeavour to hope continually, and in every 
thing to give thanks. 

Her last journey, in the service of the gospel, 
was into Scotland and some of the northern 
counties, in company with her beloved husband. 
She returned home in the Ninth month last, and 
was seldom absent from our meetings afterwards. 
During this period, her communications in the 
ministry and vocal petitions at the throne of 
srace were not unfrequent, and were attended 
with peculiar brightness and power. In the 

rsuasive, constraining love of the gospel, she 
was enabled to preach the unsearchable riches 
of Christ, and to set before us a view of the 
shortness and uncertainty of this life, and the 
necessity of preparation for that which is to 
come. She was then in possession of more 
than a usual share of health, and of that cheerful 
yet chastened enjoyment of life, of which a 
Christian may lawfully partake, until the sudden 
commencement of her last illness, a hemorrhage 
from the lungs, on the 15th of the Twelfth month 
last. 

On the first attack of the disorder she was 
perfectly tranquil, saying, “I am very calm,— 
I feel that lam in my Heavenly Father’s hands.” 
Some days subsequently, after a similar occasion 
of great exhaustion, our dear friend said, in a 
very faint voice, “ My Heavenly Father knows 
all; and his will is a perfect will. Sometimes 
I think that, in his great mercy, He will raise 
me up, in degree, and at other times, it seems 
as if the frail tabernacle would give way.” On 
her medical attendant remarking, that he be- 
lieved many hearts were lifted up in prayer for 
her restoration, if it were right in the divine 
sight, she replied, “ Rather let them desire for 
me, that I may be enabled to say fully and en- 
trely, ‘Not my will, but thine, O Lord! be 
done.’ ”” 

During the whole of her illness her mind 
was sustained in patience, humility, and sweet- 
ness. She delighted in hearing or repeating 
short portions of Holy Scripture or of favourite 
hymns, and was frequently e in vocal 
prayer and thanksgiving to her Heavenly Father, 
whose tender love and compassion were so evi- 
dent throughout this season of trial, and were 

so often acknowledged by her, saying at one 
ume, “I am sweetly folded in my Saviour’s 
arms;’’ and at another, “ My comforts are very 
great, they flow as a river,—all is peace, and 
rest, and Joy." Her illness was not attended 
with much bodily pain, but she often suffered 
from weakness and difficulty of breathing. On 


of coughing, our dear friend said, in a very em- 
phatic manner, “ Peace, be still! and there was 
a great calm. ‘The winds and the waves rage, 
till He speaks the word, but no longer.’’ At 
another time she said, “I want not only to 
think that my will is resigned, but to know it.” 
She several times during her illness repeated 
the words, “* 1 am the Lord that healeth thee ;’ ”’ 
this word seems given me night after night, 
‘I am the Lord that healeth thee.’”’ On its 
being remarked, “ ‘There is no limit to his power 
or his love,’’ she rejoined, “ Nor to his compas- 
sions; they fail not!’ 

The peaceful repose of her soul in her God 
and Saviour, was appropriately and beautifully 
described in the following language of the psalm- 
ist, which she often repeated: “I will both lay 
me down in peace, and sleep; for Thou, Lord, 
only makest me dwell in safety.’’ On one occa- 
sion, before settling for the night, she said, 
“And now, O Lord! thou Keeper of Israel, 
thou Guide and Guardian of thy people, to 
Thee we commend our souls.”” On awaking 
in the course of the same night, she said, “ We 
sit under his shadow with great delight, and his 
fruit is sweet to our taste.”” At another time, 
she said, “ We are having a balmy night,—* He 
giveth his people a song in the night;’”’ adding 
afterwards, ‘* Songs of deliverance, songs of gra- 
titude, songs of praise, and songs of thanks- 
giving.” ‘I'wo days before her decease, after 
being relieved from an attack of pain which 
lasted several hours, she repeated these lines: 


‘When first thou didst thy all commit, 
To Him, upon the mercy-seat, 
He gave thee warrant from that hour, 
To trust his wisdom, love and power.” 


In the course of Second-day, the 15th of the 
First month, it was evident to those who were 
watching her, that the last moment was ap- 
proaching. It would be impossible to convey 
an idea of the sweetness of her manner and 
countenance. When much exhausted, she said, 


‘* Jesus is my living bread, 
He supports my fainting head.” 


A short time before her departure, on her 
husband’s asking her whether she was com- 
fortable, she answered, with marked emphasis, 
“ Yes, thoroughly.” When the power of arti- 
culation was nearly gone, he said to her, “ My 
dearest knows her Saviour loves her;”’ to which 
she distinctly replied, “ Yes, and I am ea 
in his love.”” Soon after, her spirit gently an 
peacefully quitted its earthly tabernacle, to enter, 
we reverently believe, into the joy of her Lord. 





M. Arago states that there is in Siberia an 
entire district where, during the winter, the sky 
is constantly clear, and where a single particle 
of snow never falls. 










































From the N. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 
AMERICAN TELESCOPES. 


The recent erection of numerous Observato- 
ries in this country, furnished with instruments 
of the largest class, is a subject of congratulation 
with every friend of astronomy. ‘The Observa- 
tory at Cambridge has been provided with a 
refracting telescope of twenty-three feet focal 
length, and fifteen inches aperture, at a cost of 
eighteen thousand dollars, exclusive of the duties, 
which amount to thirty per cent. This instru- 
ment is of the same dimensions as that of Pul- 
kova, which hitherto was the largest refracting 
telescope ever manufactured. ‘The Observatory 
at Cincinnati is provided with a telescope of 
eighteen feet focal length and twelve inches 
aperture, at a cost of about ten thousand dollars. 
The Observatory at Washington has a telescope 
of fourteen feet focal length, and nine inches 
aperture, which cost six thousand dollars; and 
the Observatory at Philadelphia has a telescope 
eight feet focal length and six inches aperture, 
which cost two thousand dollars. All these 
telescopes were from the establishment of Merz 
& Mahler, successors to the celebrated Fraunho- 
fer, at Munich in Germany. 

The question is almost daily asked, why 
do you not patronise American artists? Can 
we not make good telescopes in this country ? 
To this question the answer has uniformly been 
in the negative. Some very good reflecting 
telescopes have been made by Mr. Holcombe, 
of Southwick, Massachusetts, and by several 
amateur astronomers. But although these tele- 
scopes afford a good light, and perform remarka- 
bly well on double stars and on nebule, still the 
style of mounting is very rude. ‘They are not 
furnished with graduated circles for measuring 
the place of a heavenly body, and such append- 
ages are considered almost indispensable in a 
regular Observatory. Moreover, the mirrors are 
liable to tarnish from exposure to the air, so that 
the preference is now generally given to refract- 
ing telescopes. 

The experiments which have been made in 
this country in the manufacture of refracting 
telescopes may be divided into two classes: 
namely, those which have employed American 
glass, and those which have employed foreign 
glass. 

Several telescopes of small dimensions have 
been made of American glass, which have per- 
formed quite satisfactorily ; but the attempts to 
make large telescopes with American glass, so 
far as the results have been laid before the public, 
have invariably proved failures. At several 
establishments in this country, glass is manufac- 
tured which answers perfectly all the ordinary 
purposes of the arts, and for transparency com- 
pares well with foreign glass; but it has been 
found impossible to obtain large specimens pos- 
sessing that entire homogeneity and freedom 
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from veins which are demanded in a jeng . 
order that it may produce a perfect jn... 
Hence, notwithstanding some high pretensio : 
to the contrary, no good telescope of large 4. 
mensions has yet been manufactured of Amor, 


ions 


ean glass. ‘I'he Munich telescopes are alj yy9,, 
of glass manufactured under the direction ,, 
Merz & Mahler themselves, by peculiar methods 
which are concealed from the public, and whic) 
are the results of the experiments of Guinan; 
and Fraunhofer. 

The experiments which have been made jy 
this country in the manufacture of refracting 
telescopes with the aid of foreign glass, hay, 
been more successful. Passing by several ver, 
good instruments of small dimensions, it is be. 
lieved that the telescopes executed by Mr. Henry 
Fitz, of this city, are the most remarkable 6 
any hitherto made in America, for their size and 
quality. Mr. Fitz has completed three telescopes 
of five feet focal length, one of seven, and one oj 
eight feet. ‘Two of these I have had an oppor. 
tunity carefully to examine. One is a telescope 
of five feet focal length, and four inches aperture, 
now in the possession of Lewis M. Rutherford, 
Esq.; the other is of eight feet focal length, and 
siz inches aperture. These are both achromatic ; 
that is, each of them consists of two lenses, one 
of flint and the other of crown glass. The flint 
lens is made of glass imported to order from 
Paris; the crown lens is of French plate glass. 
The five feet telescope is mounted upon a sub- 
stantial equatorial stand, under a revolving dome, 
which affords every facility for directing the 
tube towards any part of the heavens. Having 
turned the instrument towards Saturn, the planet 
appeared of a beautiful white light without any 
sensible prismatic dispersion, and with a periectly 
sharp outline. The shadow of the ring cast 
upon the body of the planet, and the shadow of 
the planet cast upon the ring, were both beau- 
tifully seen,-and also the belted appearance 
of the planet. It showed distinctly five satel- 
lites. ‘The planet Neptune was seen without 
any appreciable disk; but its light was such that 
it was distinctly visible in a brightly illumined 
field. ‘The planet Mars was seen perfectly 
round and sharp, with an irregular stripe of a 
dark shade across the middle of the disk. Very 
faint stars are‘exhibited in this telescope with 
remarkable distinctness. The small star “de- 
bilissima,” near Epsilon Lyra, which is con- 
sidered a good test object for a seven feet achro- 
matic, can be seen in it with comparative ease ; 
and the companion of the Pole star is visible in 
an illumined field. 

The trial of the other object glass of eight 
feet focus was made under more unfavourable 
circumstances, as the telescope is not yet entirely 
completed. The glass is finished, and it is set 10 
a neat mahogany tube; but it has no permanent 
stand, nor appropriate set of eye-pieces. We 
were obliged to mount it upon a tremulous stand 
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«hich belonged to the smaller telescope; and 


vantages the telescope performed admirably. It 
showed the disk of Saturn sharp and distinct, 
and of a beautiful white light. ‘The shadow of 
ihe ring upon the planet, and of the planet upon 


ihe ring were easily seen, and there was scarce | 


follow an object in its diurnal course by moving | 
ihe tube with the hand. Under all these disad- | 
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is the open air; make use of an eye-piece | tianity and the practices which it enjoins; and 


therefore conscientiously abstain from the utter- 


ance or indulgence of harsh or illiberal judgment 


upon the religious observances of others. 

Yet decidedly and unhesitatingly believing that 
the worship into which the founders of our re- 
ligious society were led, was that which our Lord 
recommended, we cannot too ardently desire, or 


s trace of uncorrected colour to be ascribed to the too earnestly advise, that those who have been 


lenses. . ; 
On the whole, Mr. Fitz has succeeded admi- 


ably in grinding lenses of the proper figure. 
He has executed several object glasses which 
sre almost entirely free from chromatic and 
spherical aberration—and which, when tried 
upon the most difficult test objects, compare well 


taught what that worship is, may prize their privi- 
leges, and zealously labour to maintain it in its 
original purity, fulness and spirituality. 


We publish in the present number an interesting 
communication from a valued correspondent, from 


with the best productions of Fraunhofer. It is | whose pen we hope to enrich our columns at a 


io be hoped that Mr. Fitz may receive that en- 
couragement in the manufacture of telescopes, 


| future day. The subject may appear, to some of 


our readers, too scientific for a periodical like ours. 


which his ingenuity and perseverance so richly | But one of our objects is to excite and cultivate a 


deserve. Etas Loomis. 
New York University, Nov. 12, 1847. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 15, 1848. 





We commend to the notice of our readers the 
thoughts on public worship, which we have copied 
from the London Friend. We do not understand 
that the author has any connection with our re- 
ligious society, and his testimony to the excellence 
of those spiritual views by which it has always 
been distinguished, may therefore be regarded as 
that of a disinterested, but evidently a thoughtful 
observer. His remarks upon the physical excite- 
ment often attendant upon other modes of public 
worship, recall to our recollection a discourse by 
the late Dr. Chalmers, in which the danger of mis- 
taking these sensations for religious impressions is 
forcibly urged. We think we see abundant evi- 
dence that such mistakes are very frequently 
made, and we greatly fear that there is in some 
quarters an increasing tendency to the substitution 
of merely sensuous excitement, and the gratifica- 
ton of a cultivated taste for that submission to the 
teachings of heavenly wisdom, which is always 
attended with great humiliation and self-abase- 
ment. 

The ardent mind of the writer of the article re- 
ferred to, seems to have led to a censure upon 
those who adhere to the forms of worship which 
he disapproves, more indiscriminating than we 
should be willing to endorse. We are fully con- 
vineed that much true piety and religious sincerity 
are quite compatible with considerable diversity 
of sentiment in regard to the doctrines of Chris- 


taste for scientific inquiries; and among those in- 
quiries there is none more calculated to open the 
understanding to magnificent conceptions of crea- 
tive wisdom and power, than the science of astro- 
nomy. The asteroids, whose actual existence 
have been discovered within the last fifty years, 
are now found to occupy a place in our system, 
which to the older astronomers appeared to be 
vacant. And the idea that these are the fragments 
of a ruptured world, may well suggest reflections 
of a serious character in regard to our terraqueous 
sphere. The origin of litholites, or falling stones, 
has long been a mystery to philosophers. La 
Place, we think, supposed them to be projected 
from the moon, with sufficient velocity to come 
within the stronger influence of the earth’s attrac- 
tion, and thus to find their way eventually to the 
ground. A still bolder hypothesis is here sug- 
gested, as the asteroids, when nearest, are about 
170 millions of miles from our planet. It may, 
however, be observed, that those bodies revolve 
round the sun with a velocity of about ten and three- 
quarter miles in a second; and thatif by an ex- 
plosive force, which may be supposed to have rent 
the original body into the masses which are visible 
to the telescope, any smaller fragments were so 
impelled as to move with a velocity of a little more 
than fifteen miles in a second, which is less than 
the actual celerity of the earth, those fragments 
would no longer move in circular or elliptical 
orbits, but would describe parabolic or hyperbolic 
curves, which never return into themselves. This 
arises from what Newton has demonstrated in his 
Principia, Book 1, prop. 16, cor.7. As an explo- 
sive force adequate to this effect is easily imagined, 
it is plainly within the limits of possibility that our 
litholites are scattered fragments of a remote and 
ruptured world. 
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There are many propensities of the human mind, | 
stamped upon us for salutary purposes, which, if 
not properly guarded, are liable to run into excess, 
and betray us into error. Of these propensities, 
there are probably none more liable to Jead the 
judgment astray than those which are connected 
with our affections, and wear the appearance of 
virtue. When any of those whom we loved and 
valued are removed by death, we naturally feel 
and indulge an inclination to forget their errors, 
and remember their virtues. The admonition to 
tread lightly upon the ashesof the dead, isone which 
ought not to be disregarded ; and perhaps there are 
few who have followed their particular friends to 
the grave, without fancying they discovered excel- 
lencies in their characters which they had till then 
overlooked. The tender emotions awakened by 
their removal, cast a shade over their defects, and 
double the lustre of all that wasexcellent. Hence, 
it not unfrequently happens, that obituary notices 
of particular friends indicate the feelings of the 
survivors, rather than the characters of the de- 
ceased. Epitaphs are proverbially exaggerated ; 
and yet, from the solemnity of the occasion, we 
may reasonably question whether they are often, 
if ever, intended to disguise or disfigure the truth, 
But even when nothing is asserted in relation to 
the departed, which encroaches on the strictest 
veracity, the attachment of surviving friends is 
very liable to invest the character with a degree of 
importance, which others, not similarly attached, 
cannot allow it. The circumstances and observa- 
tions attendant upon the close, though calculated 
to make lasting and salutary impressions upon the 
witnesses of the scene, may be incapable of im- 
proving the understandings, or softening the hearts 
of those who only hear them described. It thus 
sometimes happens that editors of periodicals, to 
whom such notices are sent for insertion, are unde- 
signedly placed in an unpleasant situation. Know- 
ing, as they must, the tenderness of surviving 
friends, they are unwilling to wound their feelings 
by the omission or abridgement of their obituaries, 
and yet may be sensible that extended narratives, 
unaccompanied with extraordinary and instructive 
circumstances, must, to the generality of their 
readers, be destitute of interest or advantage. With 
regard to our course in conducting the Review, we 
can assure our friends who have favoured us with 
notices of this kind, that no disrespect to the living 
or the dead was designed by any elisions hitherto 
made; and we trust that no injustice will in future 
be done to any which shall come into our hands, and 
which we hope our friends and correspondents will 
continue to furnish. We must, however, use the free- 
dom of reducing those that appear too long, to such 
dimensions as we can afford them in our columns. 


Marriep,—On Fifth-day, the 30th of last 
at Friends’ Meeting in Haddonfield, New 
Samuet 8. Writs to Respecca M. 
John Gill, all of that vicinity. 
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Diev,—On Fourth-day, the 29th ult. y,,. 
Master, widow of William Master, in the >, 
year of her age. She was a member of the Np. 
ern District Monthly Meeting of Friends, pi, .... 
delphia, and amid many trying circumstances vay. 
— of her allegiance to the Saviour of yo 
faving acknowledged him on earth, and her gn. 
we trust, being blotted out in the blood of \) 
Lamb, the comfortable persuasion is felt, that <),. 
also was acknowledged before his Father and ), 
holy angels.—The Friend. " 
, On the 24th of 12th month last, at the res. 
dence of Henry Wood, in Bedford, West Chesto, 
Co., New York, Saran Jane WILLETs, aged nearly 
sixteen years, daughter of Jacob S. and Esthe: 
Willets, late of Indianapolis, Ia. In the summer o; 
1846, while at Westtown School, she had a spell o; 
illness, from which she never entirely recovered, 
In the 10th mozth last she became more poor|; 
and about three weeks previous to her deceas 
the hope of her recovery was given up. For ths 
solemn event her mind had evidently been pre. 

ring. On the day of her death her faith and 
- were severely tried ; but she was afterwar|s 
heard to say, “after being so near thee, thou wilt 
not leave me now; I know thou wilt not—I fee! 
it—I see it—I hear it; but wilt make me to| 
down in green pastures, and lead me by the stil! 
waters.”? Half an hour before her final close she 
fell into a sweet sleep, from which she did not 
awake. 
, On the Ist inst., at her residence in Bur. 
lington, New Jersey, in the 71st year of her age 
Mary 8S. Morris, widow of Richard Hill Morns, 
formerly of this city. The deceased was wel! 
known as a valuable member, deeply interested in 
the welfare of our religious society. 
, In Clinton, Dutchess Co., New York, on 
First-day, the 2d inst., AprcarL, wife of John 
Wood, aged about 29 years, a much esteemed 
member of Creek Monthly Meeting. 











For Friends’ Review. 


THE ASTEROIDS. 


This title was given, by the celebrated Dr. 
Herschell, to that family of ultra-zodiacal planets, 
which, by the discoveries of the early part of the 
present century, were added to our knowledge o! 
the Solar System. 

The planets, Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn, only were known to the 
early astronomers, and these, with the Sun and 
Moon, were supposed to complete the planetary 
system. ‘To these, the discovery of Dr. Her- 
schell, in 1781, added the Georgian Sidus, or 
Uranus, as it is now called. Here, for about 
twenty years, discovery seemed to rest. On the 
first day of the year 1801, an [talian astronomer, 
by the name of Guiseppe Piazzi, discovered the 
first of the Asteroids, which astronomers agreed 
to call Ceres. In the following year, Dr. Olbers, 
of Bremen, from his private observatory, disco- 
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‘ed Pallas, and in 1803, Harding, of Lilien- 
- ted a third, which received the name 
hel, detec h - 
Juno} and in 1807, Dr. Olbers added Vesta 
ol the catalogue. After a lapse of about forty 
. 
pars, Astrea, Iris, Hebe, and Flora, have been 
hs ed to the group. ‘The second discovery of 
on Qlbers was aided by a conjecture that these 
alanets were the fragments of a broken one ; and, 
s view of this, his search was directed to a 
int in the heavens, in which, agreeably to his 
egsoning, the planet had been rent asunder ; and 

. wasin this region that his efforts were suecess- 

al. This triumph strengthened the conjecture 

of Olbers, and the Olbersian hypothesis, as it has 
ince been called, has been ably defended by 
jr. Brewster and others, while those who deal 
nore largely in mathematical deduction, or have 

, more lively faith in the stability of worlds, 

nave treated it with indifference, or denounced 

«a3 a sort of magnificent dream. Sir John 

Herschell has called it one of those visionary 
speculations in which astronomers occasionally 
ud harmlessly indulge. ‘The recent discovery, 
yowever, Of four additional members of this 
soup, and the actual dismemberment of a celes- 
ual body while traversing the heavens within 
ihe grasp of telescopic vision, have given to this 
hypothesis a grave character, and what appeared 
i be merely a visionary speculation, has as- 
sumed, at least, the semblance of demonstration ; 
and the time may not be distant when the rival 
seometers of the age will not only establish the 
fact, but determine the period and the place of 
this appalling event—an attempt, which, though it 
way be somewhat bolder than that of Adams 
and Le Verrier, can scarcely be less successful. 

From a conviction of the great probability that 
hese eight planets are the larger fragments of a 
jismembered body, that the phenomena of 
weteorites, shooting stars, and fire-balls, are but 
we smaller fragments of this rupture, that comets 
even, humerous as We must suppose them to be, 
ae merely detached and extremely dilated por- 
uons of the atmosphere of the same body, I pro- 
pose to review some of the principal arguments 
om which the theory rests; and, though it may 
weaken our faith in the stability of worlds, it 
cannot diminish our confidence in the wisdom 
of that being whose ways are inscrutable to 
inite minds, 

The sagacious Kepler, whose planetary laws* 





* The laws here alluded to are 1, That the primary 
planets revolve round the sun in elliptical orbits, having 
‘he sun in one of the foci. 

2. That the vector radius, or the line from the centre 
of the sun to that of the planet, always describes 
equal areas in equal times, in whatever part of the 
orbit the planet may be. 

3. That the squares of the times in which any two 
planets perform their revolutions round the sun, bear 
‘0 each other the same ratioas the cubes of their mean 
distances from that body. 

_ These laws are among the primary propositions, de- 
‘uced from physical principles, of Newton’s celebrated 
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have been of so much importance to astronomy, 
did not fail to notice, that the distances of the 
planets from each other are nearly in a doubling 
ratio from the sun outward to the planet Mars. 
It was not marked with that mathematical ex- 
actness which would entitle it to the rank of a 
planetary law, yet it seemed too remarkable for 
a merely fortuitous position; moreover, if a 
planet were supposed to occupy the gap be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter, this regular gradation 
would extend to the confines of the system. 
This interval was nearly six times as great as 
the next preceding one, and Kepler surmised 
that a planet might circulate unseen between the 
orbit of Mars and Jupiter. 
the planet Uranus, at a distance from Saturn, in 
strict conformity to the rule, gave an additional 
test to the seeming law of distances,* and led 
Prof. Bode, of Berlin, then a most active astro- 
nomer, to investigate more clearly a subject 
which seemed to involve so much consequence 
to science. 
conviction that a planet must exist between 


The discovery of 


The result of this inquiry was the 


Mars and Jupiter, and Baron de Zack caleulated 


the orbit of the unknown body, sixteen years be- 


fore the discovery of the Asteroids, and his dis- 
tance and period correspond in an admirable 
manner, with the mean distances and periods of 
these small bodies. 

That these four planets should thus cireulate 
at nearly equal distances from the sun, oecupy- 
ing the position which analogy had assigned to a 
single planet, presented a new anomaly, of no 
ordinary importance, and the recent discovery of 
aS many more, certainly will justify the conjec- 
ture that these eight bodies of comparatively 
diminutive size, are parts of a single planet, 
which some force has burst asunder. But this, 
of itself, would be conjecture only. 

If these bodies are the fragments of a broken 
world, they should revolve about the sun at nearly 
equal distances, because the external forces, though 
somewhat affected, are not materially changed. 
This is found to be true, as the following results, 
relative to the first four, sufficiently indicate. 
The distance of the earth being one, the distance 


of Pallas will be - 2.791. 
Ceres - - 2.765. 
Juno - - 2.657. 
Vesta - - 2.373. 


Again, if the theory be good, the effect of an 
explosion from a force within itself, would mani- 
festly be to change the angle of the paths of the 


work—the mathematical principles of natural philo- 
sopby, usually styled the Principia, from the first word 
of the Latin title.—Epb. 


* This passage may be rendered clearer, by stating 
that, if we divide the distance between the sun and 
earth into ten equal parts, the distances of the planets 
will be nearly thus: Mercury 4- Verus 44+3==7. 
Earth 44-3 2'=10. Mars 44+-32%=16. Ceres 4 
+3 23=228. Jupiter 443 24=52. Saturn 44+3x< 
2522100, Uranus 44-3 x 2%=196, 
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fragments from the plane of the path of the ori- 





not find in this the constituents of comets? 


ginal planet, which may reasonably be supposed | not comets dilated portions of the atmospher. 
to have been within or near the limits of the | this shattered planet? Even the probable ae 
zodiac. Moreover, in accordance with the most | ber of comets, which unquestionably amounts :, " 
obvious dinamical law, the larger fragments should | many thousands, is no absolute objection / 


deflect the least from the original plane. ‘This, | since the extreme rarity of the matter of whic, 


: ; | ‘ 
observation abundantly confirms. ‘Thus, Juno | a comet is composed, is now a matter of dem, hi 
and Pallas are the smaller planets—Ceres and | stration. - : 
Vesta the larger; and the inclinations of the| Finally, it scarcely admits of a question y,., ' 


plane of their orbits are as follows, viz: the phenomena of the eight planets and || th 


ee family of shooting stars and comets belong ,, j 
Pallas, «- + . ‘= /$¢ this wonderful event—an event which we »,, 
Oores, =< =< »© 10° compelled to acknowledge may occur ay,\y 
a ee 7° Our own planet unquestionably contains w;)\, 


In obedience to the same law, we should 
reason that the smaller fragments would describe 
orbits of greater eccentricity than the larger ones. 
This is also confirmed by observation. Origi-| It certainly is not easy for language to descr). 
niting in one point, their nodes should nearly | an event of such magnitude. Indeed, the imo}. 
coincide. ‘This is found to be true. nation fails in contemplating a scene of syeh 

If a perfect sphere of solid matter be suddenly | unspeakable sublimity and grandeur; and equally 
rent asunder, it would not follow that the frag-| feeble are all our attempts to comprehend the 
ments would also be spheres; it would be much | purpose of Omnipotence. It bacialibe us, how- 
more conformable with what we daily witness | ever, in all humility, to ascribe to the Creator oj 
about us, to suppose that they would be masses | worlds the power to sustain them; and while 
of irregular shape. Of this there are strong | “a breath may make them as a breath has 
indications in the changeable character of the | made,” to remember that events, inscrutable to 
light of the asteroids, which is observed to | us, may yet belong to the harmony of creation. 
increase and diminish alternately. W.M. 

Collecting all these circumstances, it is difi-| Nantucket, 12th mo., 1847. 
cult to resist the evidence that, at some period, 
a planet of the larger class revolved about the ‘ 
a at the ienents of about two hundred and CARTE AL FURISEAS 
fifty millions of miles—that this planet, by a| The most serious and intense reflection has 
force within itself, has been broken to pieces— | brought my mind to the conclusion, not only 
that the larger fragments, eight of which only | that capital punishment fails in any repressive 
have been seen, continue to describe orbits but| effect, but that it promotes the crime. Thy 
little dissimilar to that of the original mass and | cause is not very easy to discover, and still more 
to each other—that an inconceivable quantity of | difficult to explain; but I argue from effects ;— 
atoms are still revolving and far more widely | and when I see them general in their occurrence, 
divergent, in accordance with the obvious effect | after the same event, I must believe that event to 
of the explosive force and its manifest action, as | be the efficient cause which produces them, 
exhibited by the larger fragments. ‘These atoms | although I may not be able to trace exactly their 
then, various in size, and infinite in number, by | connection. ‘This difficulty is particularly felt 
their great eccentricity, coming occasionally | in deducing moral effects from physical causes, 
within the sphere of the earth’s attraction, have | or arguing from the operation of moral causes 
their projectile force gradually diminished, and| on human actions, The reciprocal operations 
they are finally precipitated upon the earth’s sur- | of the mind and body must always be a mystery 
face. This conclusion is nota little strengthened | to us, although we are daily witnesses of their 
bythe fact, that the constituents of those bodies, | effects. In nothing is this more apparent, of 
which from time to time have fallen upon the | the cause more deeply hidden, than in that pro- 
earth, are no where found upon the earth in the | pensity which is produced on the mind to imt- 
same combination; thus indicating a foreign | tate that which has been strongly impressed on 
origin. ‘Their sameness, also, the little variety | the senses, and that frequently in cases where 
of materiel which has always marked the cha-| the first impression must be that of painful p- 
racter of these bodies, indicate a common origin. | prehension. It is one of the earliest develop- 

Following out the law of divergency and | ments of the understanding in childhood. Aided 
eccentricity, as manifested in the smaller portion | by other impulses, it conquers the sense of pain, 
of the solid parts of the planet, how widely | and the natural dread of death, ‘The tortures 
diffused and scattered must be its atmosphere! | inflicted on themselves by the fakirs of India, 
Two of the asteroids appear to be surrounded | the privations and strict penance of some mo 
with an atmosphere ; two others appear to be | nastic orders of Christians, and the — 
entirely destitute of that appendage. May we! tion of the Hindoo widows, may be attributed, 


itself the means of its own destruction, may. 
fested by earthquakes, and mitigated by yolc.. 
noes. 


iD 











ligion,—in part to the love of dis- 

> ro abe que of adie but no one, nor all 
aa ynited, except in the rare cases of a hero 
, saint, could produce such extraordinary 
fects, without that spirit of Imitation to which 
have alluded. The lawgiver, therefore, should 
nark this, as well as every other propensity of 
woman nature ; and beware how he repeats, in 
his punishments, the very acts he wishes to 
wpress, and makes them examples to follow 
nther than to avoid. 

~ Another reason is drawn from the uncertainty 
»f its inflietion,—an uncertainty which reduces 
he chances of the risk to less than that which 
s, in many instances, voluntarily incurred in 
pany pursuits of life. 

There is no point in the argument, on which 
ronger reasoning and more persuasive authority 
ould be produced, than on this, which has more 
shan once been necessarily introduced; for it 
connects itself with every other. From the 
operation of the earliest written laws, of which 
history gives us any account, down to the pre- 
ent day, it has been invariably observed, by 
ll who take the trouble to think, that the inexe- 
cation of penal laws was in exact proportion to 
ieir severity. ‘Those of Draco have become 
proverbial for this last quality ; and their cruelty 
has been generally supposed a sufficient reason 
for their abolition by Solon. But the fact is, 
that they were abolished, notso much by Solon, 
ws by the impossibility of carrying them into 
execution. When the stealing of an apple in- 
curred the punishment of death, what citizen 
would acceuse—what witness would testify— 
what assembly of the people would convict,— 
ny, what executioner would be found to present 
the poisoned cup? We are accordingly told 
expressly, that these laws were abolished, not 
by a formal decree, but by the tacit and un- 
recorded consent of the Athenians. I make no 
quotations from modern writers on penal law to 
this point, for there is not one who has not given 
iis testimony in favour of the position I have 
wken; and yet, by a most singular incongruity, 
each of them has a favourite crime to which he 
thinks it applicable. 

All nations, even those the best organized, are 
subject to political disorders, during which the 
violent passions that are excited avail themselves 
of every pretext for their indulgence ; and par- 
tes, animated wiih the rage of civil discord, 
mutually charge each other with the worst in- 
entions and blackest crimes; but even in the 
hottest warfare of party rage, the destruction of 
‘rival faction or a dangerous leader is seldom 
ulempted, but by the imputation of some new 
‘ime; new laws are not made on such oceca- 
‘ious, but the existing laws are perverted and 
misapplied ; new punishments are not in. ented, 
but those already known are rigorously enforce’ 

iZinst the innocent. ‘This is the usual s‘ate of 
ings in all intestine commotions, and even afier 
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they have assumed the shape of civil war, ac- 
eompanied by all its horrors, those who do not 
fall in the field are subjected to something like a 
trial before their lives are sacrificed. Murder, 
on those occasions, arrays itself in the spotless 
ermine of justice, covers itself with her robes, 
mounts her sacred seat, borrows her holy lan- 
guage, adopts her forms, calls its iniquitous 
sentence the judgment of the law; and even 
when it stretches forth its bloody hand for exe- 
cution, it wields her own weapon, and inflicts 
on the innocent victim no other punishment than 
that which previous laws had provided for guilt. 
—Livingston. 


TREATMENT OF THE INSANE. 


The various branches of the mathematics and 
natural science, furnish the most useful class of 
subjects on which to employ the minds of the 
insane; and they should, as much as possible, 
be induced to pursue one subject steadily. Any 
branch of knowledge with which the patient has 
been previously acquainted, may be resumed 
with greater ease; and his disposition to pursue 
it will be encouraged by the competency which 
he is able to exhibit. 

I met with a striking instance of the advan- 
tage of attention to this point, some years ago. 
It was related to me by a person of great re- 
spectability, who was himself the subject of the 
case. He stated that, a few years before that 
time, his mind had been greatly depressed with- 
out any apparent cause. ‘The most dismal 
thoughts continually haunted his mind, and he 
found the greatest difficulty in confining his 
attention, for the shortest time, to one subject. 
He felt entirely indifferent to his business @nd 
his family, and, of course, he neglected them. 
It was with great difficulty he was induced to 
take sufficient food to support life. His body 
became emaciated, and his mind more and more 
enfeebled. 

In this state, as he was one day musing upon 
his miserable condition, he perceived by the 
faint glimmerings of remaining reason, the still 
worse state to which he must be reduced, if he 
continued to indulge his gloomy reflections and 
habi:s. Alarmed with the prospect of the future, 
he resolved to exert the power which he still 
possessed, to control his unhappy dispositions, 
and to regain the habit of attention. For this 
purpose, he determined immediately to apply 
himself to mathematics, with which he had been 
well acquainted in his youth, and also to adopt 
a more liberal regimen. 

The first attempt to go through the easiest 
problem, cost him indeseribable labour and pain. 
But he persisted in the endeavour; the difficulty 
of fixing his attention gradually lessened; he 
o ercame his tendency to abstinence, and very 
shortly recovered the use of his faculties and 
his former temper of mind. 
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Perhaps few persons in the situation whieh I 


have described, would have had the courage to 
form such resolutions, and still fewer the fortitude 
to perform them. ‘The case, however, certainly 
points out what may possibly be done, and how 
important it is, in a curative point of view, to 
encourage the patient in steady mental pursuit.— 


Tuke. 


From the British Friend. 


A COPY OF GEORGE FOX’S MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE. 


These are to signify unto all whom this may 
concern, that on the eighteenth day of the eighth 
month, in the year one thousand, six hundred 
sixty-nine, George Fox and Margarett ffell, pro- 
pounded their intentions of joininge together in 
the honourable marriage, in the covenant of God 
in Mens meetinge, at Broadmead, within the 
Citty of Bristoll, (having before made mention 
of such their intentions to several firiends,) on 
the behalf of which there were several testimo- 
nies given, both by the children and relations of 
the said Margarett, then present, and several 
others, in the power of the Lord, both of Men 
and Women, declaring their satisfaction, and 
approbation of their declared intention of mar- 
riage. And likewise at another meetinge both 
of Men and Women, at the place aforesaide, on 
the twenty-first day of the month and year 
aforesaide, the said George Fox and Margarett 
ffell, did againe publish their intention of join- 
inge together in the honourable marriage in the 
covenant of God, unto which, there were againe 
many livinge testimonies borne by the relations 
and ffriends then present, both of Men and Wo- 
men. And the same intentions of Marriage be- 
inge againe published by Dennis Hollister at 
our public Meetinge-place aforesaide, on the two 
and twentyeth day of the month and year afore- 
said, and then againe, a public testimony was 
given to the same, that it was of God who had 
brought it to passe. 

And for the full accomplishment of the afore- 
saide proposal, and approved intention, at a pub- 
licke meetinge both of men and women ffriends 
appointed on purpose for the same thinge, at 
the place aforesaide, and on the twenty-seventh 
day of the month and year aforesaide, according 
to the law and ordinance of God, and the exam- 
ple and good order of His people, mentioned in 
the Scriptures of Truth, who tooke each other 
before witnesses, and the Elders of the people, 
as Laban appointed a meetinge, at the marriage 
of Jacob, and as a meetinge was appointed on 
purpose when Boaz and Ruth tooke each other, 
and also as it was in Canaan, where Christ and 
his disciples went to a marriage, &c. The saide 
George Fox did solemnly, in the presence of 
God, and us his people, declare, that he tooke 
the saide Margarett ffell in the everlasting power 
and covenant of God which is from everlasting 
to everlasting, and in the honourable marriage, 
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to be his bride, and his wife. And jike. 
the saide Margarett did solemnly fete a 
in the everlastinge power of the mighty Gor 
and in the unalterable word, and in the peters - 
of God, His Angells and his holy assembly .. 
tooke the saide George Fox to be her hy... 
unto which marriage, many livinge testimo,.. s 
were borne in the sence of the power, and «,. 
sence of the livinge God, manifested in the ... 
assembly; of which we whose names are },.,, | 
subscribed are witnesses. = . 
John Rowe, William Yeamans, Tho». | 
Lower, George Roberts, George Whiiehp- 
Charles Lloyd, Thomas Gouldney, Dennis }j,., 
lister, John Moone, John Wilkinson, Mo; 
Wilkins, Fre. Rogers, Thomas North, Am 
Stoddart, Thomas Briggs, Thomas Salthny, 
Robb. Widder, Leonard Fell, Charles Jone< 
John Hone, Nathaniel Day, William Faylays 
Thomas Callowhill, Erazmus Dole, John Wey, 
Nicho. Jordan, Charles Haword, David Sip. 
monds, Jeremiah Hignell, George Gough, Joh 
Higgins, John Dendo, Charles Marshall, Miles 
Dickson, William Rogers, John Baker, Joh, 
Watts, Thomas Bourne, John Dowell, Geor 
Phipps, Thomas Gordon, John Hardiman, \»:. 
garet Rone, Issabel Yeamans, Mary Lower, 
Sarah ffell, Susan Fell, Rachel Fell, Bridge; 
Hollister, Mary Gouldney, Mary Prince, Hest: 
Wickens, Margarett Risse, Martha Fisher, Eliz: 
Rogers, Susanna Pearson, Barbara Bladgen, 
Mary Morgan, Elizabeth Pyott, Joane Hye: 
Ann Jones, Hannah Salter, Jane Rogers, Eliz: 
beth Milner, Elizabeth Shewar, Mary War- 
field, Margarett Thomas, Joyce Warren, A» 
Speed, Sarah Moone, Mary North, Magi- 
len Love, Ann Jordan, Joane Dickson, Mar 
Foarde, Ann Callowhill, Liddia Jordan, Ann 
Gancliffe, Jane Bathe, Elizabeth Dowell, Susan 
Freeman, Rebecca Jennings, Susanna Pears: 


\jun., Katherine Evans, Mary Baldwin, Sara! 


Godly, Elinor Maide, Rebecka Howell, Debo- 
rah Wither, Sarah Cann, Francis Maynar(, 
Ruth Marsh. 


FREE PRODUCE STORE IN NEW YORK. 


It gives us great satisfaction to be able to a0- 
nounce that our friends Lindley M. Hoag an‘ 
George Wood, have associated, in partnership, 
to keep a store in the city of New York, to: 
the sale of the productions of free labour, ¢%- 
clusively; and that having rented a commodiov 
house, No. 377 Pearl Street, they are now pur 
chasing their stock, and can already meet a col 
siderable demand. To the members of New 
York Yearly Meeting, this will be pleasing 20 
important information, and not to this cls 
alone. We rejoice in knowing there are othe" 
who will gladly avail themselves of the facilities 
thus afforded, to avoid supporting slavery. But 
that Yearly Meeting having “fully approves 











«transmitted to the subordinate meetings” 
careful examination and serious considera- 
som, an official document clearly recognising 
he correctness of the position, that “the market 
ior slave produce makes slavery,’ and that «it 
«a serious matter to be the customers in this 
sarket,” the obligation seems really incumbent 
pon Friends, to see to it that their lives in this 
spect are in aceordance with the principles 
ey have acknowledged. We would tenderly, 
vet earnestly, press this view of the subject 
ypon their attention. 

We are unwilling to admit a doubt into our 
minds, that the efforts made by the Managers of 
he Free Produce Association of Friends in 
New York, to aid in opening the Store, will be 
practically appreciated by their brethren, or that 
the highly esteemed individuals, who are willing 
io engage in the business, will receive kind en- 
souragement and liberal support.—JVon-Slave- 
holder. 


and 


jor 


From the Pennsylvania Inquirer. 
gevVIEW OF THE WEATHER FOR THE YEAR 1847. 


The average temperature of the whole year 
was 58 deg., viz: at sunrise 48 deg., at 2 P. M. 
59 deg., and 52 deg. atlO P.M. ‘The average 
temperature of the last 50 years has been about 
51 deg., the highest being 54 deg., and the lowest 
49 deg. So that the past year has been above 
the average. ‘The highest temperature has been 
4 deg., and the lowest 11%; the former on the 
28th of the 6th month, and the latter was on the 
13th of the Ist month—variation 814 deg. The 
greatest variation in the course of one month in 
wmperature, was 51 deg., in the 11th month, 
Nov.,) and the least do. was 32 deg., in the 8th 
month, (Aug.) ‘he maximum monthly average 
was 75 deg., in the 7th month, (July) and the 
east do., was 33 deg., in the 1st month (Janu- 
ary, 

The general direction of the wind was as 
follows : 

North West, 694 days. 


North East, 464 days. 
South West, 120 « 


South East, 63% “ 
West, 242 « | East, 224 « 
North, 5 « South, 13; « 

There were 203 days clear, and 162 were 
cloudy. ‘There was rain on 135 days, and snow 
on 24 days. In 6 months there was ice, and in 
S months frost. 

FAHRENHEIT. 
Philadelphia, 1 mo. 7th, 1848. 





LIBERAL AND PRAISEWORTHY CONDUCT. 


The losses by the recent flood in the Ohio 
river, at almost every point, from Pittsburgh to 
its mouth, aud at various places on its tributaries, 
have been very great, and the aggregate loss is 
immense. As might have been expected, there 
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has been much suffering among the poor, many 
of whom were driven from their homes by the 
rising waters, glad to escape with their lives ; 
and some idea may be formed of the general 
distress, when it is known that, at Cincinnati, 
the river was fifty-four feet and a half above low- 
water mark. 
ber of instances of noble generosity, which are 
noted in the Cincinnati papers : 


The occasion gave rise to a num- 


T. & J. W. Gaff, millers, of Aurora, had se- 


veral hundred barrels of flour on hand, for which 
they were offered $5 per barrel, by a man who, in 
view of the prospective want of provisions, in- 
tended to speculate in the article. 
Gaff refused the offer, and turning to their clerk, 
ordered him to give a barrel to any poor man who 
needed it. 
were given to the necessitous without charge. 
At Lawrenceburgh, William E. Craft, Esq., 
caused it to be proclaimed to the houseless and 
needy, “Here are my warehouse and store— 
here are flour and meat—come and take what 
you need,” 
as they came. 
the same thing to be made known concerning 
flour at their mill, and gave away to the desti- 
tute and 
Barr & Febiger had a number of their hogs 
slaughtered, cut up, and given to all who needed 


and wished.—Presb. 


T. & J. W. 


And in this way dozens of barrels 


And his clerks dealt out to them 
Lewis & Eichelberger caused 


unfortunate more than 100 barrels. 


A mild answer to an angry man, like water 


cast upon the fire, abateth his heat, and from an 


enemy he will become thy friend. — Economy of 
Human Life. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THOUGHTS ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 


What painful sorrow clothed the day, 
When the dear loved one past away 
To Christ, her rest; 
To join the choir in praise to Him, 
With cherubim and seraphim, 
And angels biest. 


There to cast down each royal gem, 
With every crown and diadem— 
Fit offerings 
To him whose robe is dyed in blood, 
Whose “ Name is called the word of God,’’ 
“ The King of Kings.” 


How gently she resigned her breath, 

How calmly met approaching death— 
He had no sting ! 

The grave had lost its victory, 

Her soul from every fear was free; 
Borne on faith’s wing. 


Chastened and taught by sovereign grace, 
She early sought her Saviour’s face 

With all her heart: 
Her life to wisdom’s race was given, 
And from a treasury in heaven 

She would not part. 
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And when the solemn midnight ery, reported in the same body. The ten roo 

‘** Behold the Bridegroom cometh” nigh! bill, providing for ten new regiments of ent 
' Thrilled on her ear, has been under discussion during most of th. \. 

She hailed the call with rapt delight, week. On the 5th inst., J. J. Crittenden of k 


While visions burst upon her sight 


' tucky, offered an amendment, changing th» 
Of glories near. ie as 


racter of the proposed force from revy)ar. , 
volunteers, and inelnding the volunteer bi! a}... 
mentioned ; thus authorizing the President “ + 
discretion, to call out 30,000 volunteers. to «.... 
during the war. In a speech in support of bi. 
amendment, the Senator stated that with the ary. 
of 40,000 men already in Mexico, and the reer, 
and new forces already authorized to be rajcns 
there was now authority for an army of 60» 
men, which, by the bills proposed; woul , 
swelled to 90 or 100,000. The ten regiments »>., 
posed in the present bill, would add ten millions 
of dollars to the annual expenditure. The amepi. 
ment was lost—19 to 26. On the 6th, J. P. Ha, 
of New Hampshire, addressed the Senate upon th: 
bill, opposing the war and the granting of supplies 
for carrying iton. On the 4th, the Calhoun reso. 
lutions (given on page 224 of this Journal) wer 
taken up, and that Senator spoke upon them, op. 
posing the present method of prosecuting the wa; 
and advocating the policy of a defensive line. Ho 
thought the prosecution of the war on the presen: 
plan must end in the conquest of Mexico; and 
pointed out the evil consequences of such conquest 
and its destructive effect upon our own liberties 

In the House, a resolution, advocating the with- 
drawal of the army to the east bank of the Rio 
Grande, relinquishing all demand for indemnity {or 
the expenses of ‘the war, and fixing the boundary 
+3 . 
in the desert between the Neuces and the ki 
Grande, was voted down—41 to 137. 


Cia. 


Beyond the vale where shadows rise, 

She saw, with hope-illumined eyes, 
A joyous home ; 

A mansion of celestial charms, 

Where Jesus wooed her to his arms, 
And bade her come. 


O’erjoyed, she broke her mortal chain, 
. Nor could the earthen shrine retain 
Its treasure more; 
Away from life’s storm-beaten strand, 
She sallied for the promised land, 
And gained the shore. 


For he who guided through the deep, 

And led her up Mount Zion’s steep, 
The way had tried: 

Had past the sea of death alone, 

And rose triumphant to the throne! 
The crucified ! 


Yes, for her sins the Saviour died ; 
Rose that she might be justified, 

Her Advocate 
With God, who dwelleth in the light, 
Too radiant for angelic sight, 

The Potentate. 


The places which she blest before, 

And knew her, now shall know no more 
Her gentle sway ; 

Flown like the lily’s beauteous flower, 

Before the tempest’s wasting power 


She past away. PENNSYLVANIA LeoisLaturEe.—This body con- 


vened on the 4th inst. Thirty-three Senators and 
ninety-eight Representatives were present; being 


A ———— eee LT 
— 


Though rent from our embraces here, 
Her goodness still to memory dear, 


Affection waketh. /all the Senators, and all the Representatives 
Her works of faith and love still shed but two. Among the petitions presented to this 
A balnty light, and being dead body, were several fora change in the constitution 
She yet speaketh. so as to confer the right of suffrage upon all cit- 


zens, without regard to colour. A resolution in 
conformity with this proposal, and one respecting 
the abolition of the militia system, have been 


Sweet resignation may retrieve; 
Shall we not ill as good receive 


At God’s own hand ? Nes 

Shall we not take affliction’s cup, | offered. 

And meekly bow and drink it up Evrore.—The Caledonia arrived at Boston 0 
At his command ? | the nightof the 4th inst., with dates from Liverpool 


to the 18th ult. The money market had not | 

dergone much change since the sailing of the 
Hibernia. Twenty-seven more failures are re- 
ported. and the great fall in the prices of produce, 


His rod subdues our wayward heart, 

We feel rebellious thrall depart, 
His kingdom own! 

And cry, “thy purposes fulfil, 


Thy ways are just and true, thy will, with the extreme difficulty of realizing, except 4 
O God! be done.” a great sacrifice, have thrown a gloom over the 
anticipations of returning confidence. It is thought, 

O, never shall his stroke dismay, however, that the depression cannot much looget 
He giveth and he takes away, resist the influx of bullion, the improvement in the 


Blest be the Lord! 
He takes his own to plant above, 
And, with their melody of love 
Our souls accord. H. 


rates of private discounts, and the rapidly improv- 
ing condition of the Bank of England. The corn 
murket was firm, with an upward tendency. ol- 
ton had again declined. The Government had 
— notice that the sliding scale of og 
read stuffs would be resumed on the Ist of 3d mo 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. The British Islands had been visited by a number 
Concress.—A bill appropriating $25,000 for the | of violent gales, destroying many vessels and much 
purchase of the Madisou papers, has passed the | property, and many lives. The French steamers 
Senate. A bill authorizing the President to accept | New York and Union, for whose safety serous 
the services of 20,000 volunteers, to serve three | fears had been entertained in this country, had pu! 
years, if the war shall continue so long, has been | back to France. 








